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MUSIC AND DRAMA 

SIGNIFICANT HAPPENINGS OF THE MONTH 

Love in an Old Garden. — Miss Barrymore's Exposure of the Artistic 

Temperament. — " The Marriage Game." — The Eeturn of 

Forbes-Robertson. 

BY LAWBENCE GILMAN 



Pbttnella was very young — like Theocritus 's Nycheia, her 
eyes were " April eyes." Also, like another damsel whom 
Theocritus chose to celebrate, she was " a maiden, as fair 
a thing as the gods could fashion." So, besides being very 
young, Prunella was also very lovely. She lived in a quaint 
and formal old garden, shut away from the world by lofty 
and doubtless immemorial hedges, shaded by ancient yew- 
trees that were " all elbows and knees," and tended by 
three gardeners as immemorial as the quaint, stiff hedges 
and the twisted yew-trees. It is a delectable old garden, 
as Mr. Winthrop Ames reveals it to you, with exquisite and 
delicately imaginative art, on the stage of his Little Theater 
— a garden which, if we were permitted a feminine emanci- 
pation of diction, we should call adorable. It is a garden 
wherein, if one happened to be the least little bit weary 
of the world and the least little bit heartsick, one could 
dream away one's days with complete security and perfect 
peace. But Prunella, being both young and what writers 
of lyric prose call "una wakened," was neither weary nor 
heartsick, though she ivas dreaming dreams — dreams that 
were quickened by seductive rumors of a band of strolling 
players who were unsettling the neighborhood, and es- 
pecially Prunella's guardians, with their roistering. For 
Prunella did not live alone in the garden — she lived with 
her three Cerberus-like maiden aunts, Prim, Prude, and 
Privacy, who had brought her up on Sir Austin Fever el's 
ingenuous theory that ignorance of the world is an armor 
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against its persuasions, and whose principles are symbolized 
for us by the elderly Cupid who may be seen playing a 
violin under the yew-trees at the side of the garden: for 
the Cupid is a stone Cupid, and his violin is mute. "With 
how merciless a propriety Prunella has been reared you 
will guess from the little lesson which she recites demurely 
to Prim, Prude, and Privacy as they sit knitting in the 
garden. Her prayer and her endeavor must be, she says, 

Not to allow my thoughts to stray 
Beyond the duties of each day; 
Thus only can I hope to be 
A type of maidenly modesty. 

But that perspicacious seer whom we have already quoted 
might have told Prim and Prude and Privacy that " when 
Nature has made us ripe for love, it is seldom that the 
Fates are behindhand in furnishing a temple for the 
flame "; and that is precisely what happened to Prunella. 
For Prunella encountered Pierrot, who was the leader of 
the band of strolling mummers, and went that way which 
is the way of dreams, of delight, of longing, of unrest, and 
of illimitable pain; while her aunts encountered what Sir 
Thomas Browne called " the rigor of realities." 

Pierrot himself tells us how it happened — of the house 
" asleep on the edge of the town," with the encompassing 
garden hedge, and the notice up at the gate that " told 
Love to keep out." 

But Love cannot read — he is blind; 

So he came there one day 
And knocked, but the house was unkind, 

It turned him away. 

But lo, when the gates were all closed, 

When the windows were fast, 
At night while the householders dozed, 

Love entered at last. 

And Prunella yielded; for had not Pierrot kissed her, and 
had not the stone Cupid come to life, playing a tender song 
on his fiddle and advising her to " harken to the voice of 
love "?. So she became Pierrette, being transformed in the 
twinkling of an eye, and was borne away one night in 
Pierrot's arms, after joyously flaunting her rose-garlands 
and her ballet-skirts in the horrified face of the little old 
house and the prim, stiff old garden. 
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One need not be told that Pierrot acted quite unforgiva- 
bly in this matter, for he did not love Prunella, as he frank- 
ly admitted to his scamp of a servant, Scaramel; and so it 
is not very long before Pierrette, heart-broken and full 
of knowledge and sorrow, creeps back to the little house 
in the old garden and falls at the feet of the stone 
Cupid who had given her such calamitous advice. Yet we 
are not, after all, to be racked by tragedy. Pierrot, also, 
returns to the garden, seeking Pierrette, for he has not been 
able to endure life without her ; and, at the end, we see them 
in each other's arms, mutually impassioned, forgiving, and 
consolatory. 

So we leave the Little Theater with a feeling of sincere 
gratitude to Mr. Ames for permitting us to witness this 
ingratiating melange of drama, fairy-play, verse, and mu- 
sic, of which the literary and dramatic elements were con- 
tributed by Messrs. Laurence Housman and Granville Bar- 
ker, and the incidental music by one Joseph Moorat, of 
whose identity we must confess profound ignorance. So 
far as its conception goes, ' ' Prunella, or Love in a Garden, ' ' 
is indubitably attractive, at times genuinely touching; but 
one is regretfully aware that it would have been a much 
more moving and delightful creation if Mr. Housman 
had been able to achieve verse and prose of true beauty 
and distinction, instead of verse that is at its best merely 
pretty, and at its worst sinks to incredible depths of bathos 
— as in that exculpatory line of Pierrot's, in contriving 
which Mr. Housman surely had an apprehensive eye on the 
British matron: " We are married — she had wished it." 
Could fatuous prudery go further? As for Mr. Moorat 's 
music, the most charitable thing that can be said of it is 
that it does not offend. It is seemly and, in an easily 
achieved way, appropriate; but of saliency, eloquence, or 
originality it is wholly guiltless. The feature of the piece 
as it is done at the Little Theater is the exquisite manner 
in which Mr. Ames has put it upon the stage. In respect 
of scenery, lighting, and costuming, we cannot easily con- 
ceive a more perfect accomplishment. We would gladly 
witness this production many nights in succession for the 
sake of the extraordinarily beautiful sky effects alone — the 
sky at dusk; the sky violet-hued, star-sown; the sky at 
dawn. Truly there is more imagination in Mr. Ames 's elec- 
trician than in Mr. Housman 's verse! Thrice-admirable, 
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too, is the acting of Miss Marguerite Clark (Prunella), 
Mr. Ernest Glendinning (Pierrot), Mr. Reginald Barlow 
(Scaramel), and of those who play the minor characters. 
Miss Clark is a figure of winsome and enamouring loveli- 
ness as Prunella, and she plays the part with fine intelli- 
gence, with delicate justness of expression, with possessing 
charm. The Pierrot of Mr. Glendinning has exceptional 
grace and authority. 

All in all, we are heholden to Mr. Ames for a memorable 
entertainment. If only Mr. Housman's text and Mr. 
Moorat's music had been as poetic as Mr. Ames's skies! 

It is no part of a reviewer's business to ask imperti- 
nent questions of an author as to his knowledge of the sub- 
ject he elects to discuss; yet if Tante, the novel by Anne 
Douglas Sedgwick which Mr. C. Haddon Chambers has 
dramatized, were less consistent in its psychological fidelity 
to a certain type than it actually is, one might have to be 
inquisitive. It is admittedly a dangerous undertaking to 
attempt to set forth the artistic temperament on the stage 
or in a novel — especially the artistic temperament as it is 
embodied in those whose art happens to be music. Mr. 
George Moore has, of course, done the thing once and for 
all in his Evelyn Innes— indeed, he has almost made it su- 
perfluous for any one else to venture in where he has so 
superlatively excelled. Yet, for those whose misfortune it 
is to know by personal experience the more egregious type 
of musical artist, Tante is a reasonably veracious and 
viable creation. To be sure, the Tante shown to you by 
Miss Ethel Barrymore is not quite the Tante of the novel; 
but she is no less truthful an expression of the type. Her 
sublime selfishness, her incorrigible egoism, are blameless 
in their fidelity. We have often wished that those lovable 
sentimentalists who talk of the " ennobling " effect of mu- 
sic on the human soul would explain why it is that the 
typical musical, artist is so very apt to be a prodigy of 
ignobility. We should like to send all such amiable ideal- 
ists to see Miss Barrymore as Tante at the Empire — not 
only because they would experience a healthful if somewhat 
saddening disillusionment, but because they would witness 
an exceedingly skilful and vivid characterization. To 
observe Miss Barrymore 's delicious simulation of hypo- 
critical emotion in her sobbing appeal to her ward, in the 
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last act of Mr. Chambers's altogether delightful play, is to 
be persuaded (if one needs to be persuaded) that Miss 
Barrymore is among the most deft and accomplished come- 
diennes on our stage. We have only one quarrel with her: 
she makes Tante a shade too likable. In real life, the 
musical artist of great fame — man or woman — may be 
loved, but seldom liked. 

Mrs. Oliver was a woman whom you could not truth- 
fully — as she points out to her unwilling host, Nevil In- 
graham — describe as scarlet (she calls it " black," but you 
understand that she means " scarlet "). Once a woman 
steps outside the conventional pale she becomes black, ob- 
serves Mrs. Oliver — black as the ace of spades : ' ' You 're 
all the same, you men — you're all color-blind. You recog- 
nize no degree in a life like mine." Which is doubtless 
true. It is one of the valuable traits of Mrs. Anne Craw- 
ford Flexner's adroit and brilliant little comedy, " The 
Marriage Game," that she makes you realize these differ- 
ences in degree. She has done this very audaciously and 
very successfully. Indeed, her Mrs. Oliver is incompara- 
bly the most spiritually respectable, the wisest, the most 
admirable figure in the play. Men, says Ingraham, have 
decreed that their women-folk shall " wear white, and 
white alone " — no blacks or dubious grays for him; and 
the other women in the play are unquestionably spotless. 
But they are also silly, spiteful, quarrelsome, suspicious, 
small-souled, uncharitable, hopelessly unwise: Mrs. Oliver 
— who is certainly not white, perhaps not even pale gray — 
shines out from among them like an angel of light and 
beneficence. So that you find yourself repeating, as you 
leave the Comedy Theater — repeating almost with ap- 
proval — that remark of Disraeli's about his wife which 
Mrs. Oliver herself quotes in the play: to the effect that, 
by reason of her gracious and charming thoughtfulness 
upon a certain occasion, she seemed " more like a mistress 
than a wife." Of course Mrs. Plexner must respect the 
proprieties, and the immaculate and watchful guardians of 
our public morality must not be affronted; so she is, on 
the whole, against the Mrs. Olivers of actual life, and would 
have our women regard "the marriage game " as a game 
well worth playing, if only it be played with skill, enthusi- 
asm, and devotion. " You can't win any game except by 
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playing it to win," says Mrs. Oliver; " yet many women, 
when they marry, behave as if they'd won the game in- 
stead of just begun it. Why don't you, if you fail, feel 
the same humiliation that a man does at bankruptcy? Af- 
ter all, it's your job." 

We are aware that it is contrary to the belief of many 
discouraged or perhaps too petulant observers to assert 
that the contemporary theater offers any possibilities of 
delight or high satisfaction whatsoever. For those who 
venture to think that the theater was never more rewarding 
than it is to-day, that it has never been closer to life, 
never more open to the influence of spiritual and in- 
tellectual ideas, never more alive to beauty — for those 
who so think, one might allege the serene exhortation of 
Emerson, ' ' let us leave hurry to slaves ' ' : for there is 
nothing more certain than that their conviction will even- 
tually justify itself. But certainly we can all agree — we 
who are confident, and we who are disheartened and per- 
turbed — that while the contemporary stage may be going 
to the dogs, it is still somewhat short of that destination 
so long as it is able to show such things as the season 
of " farewell " performances now being given at the 
Shubert Theater by Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson. It 
is a little late in the day to praise Forbes-Robertson; yet 
it is perhaps worth saying that never has he seemed such 
an honor to the theater, so fine and rare and scrupulous 
an artist, so noble a presence, as he is to-day. We have 
used the word " noble." It is difficult to characterize 
Forbes-Robertson without, using it. Whatever he does is 
touched with noble dignity, noble sweetness, noble beauty. 
We can think of few deeper and more satisfying delights 
than listening to his noble declamation of noble Eng- 
lish, whether it be the English of " Hamlet " or the Eng- 
lish of " Caesar and Cleopatra " — and we make no apology 
for naming the two plays in the same breath. Indeed, we 
would suggest to those who decline to regard Mr. George 
Bernard Shaw as anything but an impudent mountebank 
that they hear Forbes-Robertson declaim that magnificent 
apostrophe to the Sphinx in the first act of " Caesar and 
Cleopatra ": the nobility, the elevation, the poetry of the 
words are worthy the superb delivery of the greatest mas- 
ter of English diction in our time. Lawrence Gilman. 



